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FIN DE PROMENADE 
By F. H. Humbert (French) 
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Colors in Nature 

By 
CHARLES LOUIS BORGMEYER 



WE ARE at the bottom of a sea, 
four or five hundred miles deep, 
looking up to the sun through an 
ocean of dust-laden, vapor-filled air that 
breaks and deflects th? rays of light that 
would blind us were we to see them in their 
purity. As the ray leaves the sun it is vio- 
let-blue, just as the white flash which we 
see under the anvil at the blacksmith shop, 
is violet-blue. The myriads of vapor, dust 
and smoke particles that fill the air, ob- 
struct the sunbeam, twist and break it up 
so that by the time it passes through the at- 



mosphere which surrounds us and reaches 
us, we get very little pure light. The vio- 
lets and blues are the poorest travelers and 
are caught by the upper atmosphere, mak- 
ing our blue skies. 

The change of color, which the blending 
of two or more colors produces, is a purely 
physical phenomenon. Bodies have no in- 
dividual color. According to their nature, 
they possess in a greater or lesser degree 
the property of decomposing and reflecting 
the light from the sun. This we learned in 
our text book, but to commit to memory 
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and rci)cat it like a parrot is one thing; to 
know what it means is another. 

Color value is snhdued to the tone value. 
Take, for example, a mother-of-pearl shell 
and ])lace it in shadow; all the eobrs will 
suhdue and harmonize themselves to that 
shadow. Here the shadow is the tonic or 
cord value, viz., the tone. 

Color in its finest sense is not a thing to 
be arranged hy any amount of intellectual 
exertion. Call it a cjucstion of warm and 
cold. You either like or dislike. Then you 
begin to grasp the oppositions of warm and 
cold and the different degrees that lie be- 
tween. lu^M-y scene has warm and cold in 
it. Take a tyi)ical hotel room with red and 
green decorations. y\s we sit 
in this room, everything 
comes into a general feeling 
of red and green, warm and 
cold, with a little bit of neu- 
tral in it. The warm in the 
room is strong; the white is 
green, in this case, let us say 
a tender green ; the red being 
very strong ])ro(luces a dra- 
matic situation, a great con- 
trast, snap. ]f the green cur- 
tains and wall paper were of 
the same value with the car- 
pet, that is, if they were of 
the s a m e color (jf re d, the 
whole would not be dramatic. 

I want to see how many 
kinds of greens there are in 
this room. I look at the bed 
cover, the paper on the wall, 
the curtains at the windows. 
All are a sort of green and by 
com])arijig them, one with an- 
other, I get an enriched idea 
cf green. In the same way 
with the reds. Then by com- 
paring and looking and trying 
to sec and feel how m u c h 
bluer one red is than the oth- 
er, I finally get full of color. 
Then i look around and com- 



mence to ask myself (|uestions. 1 have 
l)een taught that there are but three colors 
in nature, red, yellow and blue, but I see 
twenty colors. This i)uzzles me, but by 
sifting out and a n a 1 y z i n g the elements 
of my imi)ressions 1 find only my three 
i^rimar)' Colors a n d their combinations. 
1'hey are called Primary Colors because 
w h e n combined they go back to white 
light which is not a color and does not exist 
in the rainbow or the ])rism. The laws rul- 
ing the use of these colors and their com- 
])lements form an interesting study of affin- 
ities and what happens when they are mis- 
mated, but we have not space to go into 
that. 
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''LA NAI88ANCE DE VENUS" 
By Alexandre Cabanel (French) 



Yesterday .when I looked out of my win- 
dow I felt it to be a grey day. Every ob- 
ject emerged, touched by the haze. - The at- 
mosphere was thick and the light grey. 
My vision was through a thin grey film 
more or less of a neutral color, and things 
seen through it lost some of their local 
color or were modified by it. When a 
painter succeeds in giving to his picture 
the feeling the day gave to me, it has the 
quality of tone. Today, the light is clear, 
therefore everything comes to my vision 
through a thin, whitish film, which reduces 
the local colors; it eats them up, viz.: if 
the local colors were made up of twenty 
colors, I would see them all under the 
domination of this whitish film. Were it 
a half hazy day the colors would be seen 
through a r s y haze. The atmosphere 
would eat up less of the local color than on 
a clear day. 

Yesterday on the grey day when my 
eyes and mind looked out toward the hori- 
zon there was no opposition. Nothing in 
it slapped nie in the face. My eyes per- 



haps wandered a little more toward one 
spot than another, and my imagination 
might have peopled this half seen space 
with all manner of objects, shop-girls going 
to work; ferry-boats groping their way 
across the river; ships coming up the har- 
bor, etc., but there was nothing to call me 
up sharply and say, ''See, here I am !" 

The eye penetrates water of a greenish 
color. The eye penetrates it because it is 
non-resisting and it takes in or absorbs the 
view. The water is transparent and does 
not emit, transmit or reflect. Now color is 
that quality of an object by which it emits, 
reflects or transmits certain rays of light 
and absorbs others, thus producing a spe- 
cific effect on the eye, depending on the 
nature of the rays reaching the optic nerye. 

The brass of a lamp when seen in a light 
place near a window has a green yellow 
feeling, which is not so resisting as when 
seen farther away from the window. The 
red of vthe carpet near the window in the 
light is also less resisting than farther in 
the interior of the room. The color and 
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liy Herman An glada- Caviars a (Spanish) 



— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



sheen of brass is opaque, so is the red ear- 
pet and earth when it is red. Millet's earth 
resists. Resistance in color may be trans- 
lated into opaqueness in color, a color which 
is not transparent or translucent and one 
which is impervious to light. 

An object can be brilliant in color and 
yet not transparent. A piece of coal is 
brilliant by its surfaces reflecting. There 
are only two surfaces in this world. One 
is rough, the other is smooth. One is wet, 
the other dry. The smooth surfaces lose 
more of their local color than the rough, 
because they reflect foreign conditions, out- 
side things, while the rough surfaces do not. 

Difl'erent forms of the same colors will 
have difl^erent degrees of resistance. Take 
for example, the white polka dots of a 
woman's dress. These spots hold our eyes 
so that the woman is secondary. Let those 
spots be white sprigs of flowers and there 
will be no resistance. 



Some people give the same feeling of 
resistance that colors do. A too violent 
man, either in words or visual expression, 
resists ; a negro is too spotty when fanci- 
fully dressed, and so resists. 

In a blue sky the white cloud high up 
resists, while a murky sky or a foggy sky 
at a distance does not. Resistance in art, 
as in everything, is a big thing. It is de- 
fined as the exertion of opposite efl^ort or 
effect. Electricity in its natural state is 
without temperature. Carbon and tung- 
sten filaments in all incandescent light bulbs 
offer resistance to the flow of electricity and 
become so very hot that they emit bright 
light, and thus aft'ord a striking example of 
resistance. 

Take two human beings, both coming 
along- the street. You fail to see one ; he 
does not resist ; he does not fight space ; he 
creates no opposite effect, while the other 
one fights so much you can see nothing else 
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''LES CYGNE8 
By Gaston La 



for the moment. Resistance 
is like charm ; it is difficult to 
describe. Charm is individual 
and is lost as soon as it is 
described, while resistance 
must be felt. 

Each generation, indeed, 
each school of art, has a spe- 
cial sense of color. The Vene- 
tian School put color before 
all else. Titian is spoken of 
as the first colorist, while 
Correggio was a past master 
of color. Among the Dutch- 
men, Rembrandt was a pow- 
erful thinker in color. Dela- 
croix was first among those 
of the Nineteenth Century to 
put color in the first rank of 
importance. 

When a man is considered 
a good colorist he has a good 
appreciation of warm and 
cold. This is where Delacroix is superior 
to Bouguereau. Delacroix had it and Bou- 
guereau did not. A Bouguereau may touch 
but will not grip you. You are interested 
but your interest is not held. You hear 
two pieces of music; one you endure, the 
other you enthuse over. One is a mild 
example of enjoyment, the other is one of 
enthusiasm. Take for example the ''Mar- 
sellaise," This is full of enthusiasm and 
you want to sing and march with it, while 
to an ordinary march you simply listen. 

It seems to be a divergency of vision, a 
different manner of seeing and translating, 
for as far as the medium used to express 
color is concerned, the old Flemish masters 
had very much the same material to make 
their colors of as the manufacturers have 
today. To go further back, the colors of 
the Egyptians, Greeks and Romans were 
made of natural metallic oxides, ochres and 
earths. Their only advantage was that they 
made their own colors and so were assured 
of their purity, for undoubtedly they made 




Touche (French) 

— Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 

them with the care that they exercised in 
everything else. 

One of the things required of the old 
painter was that he produce a good solid 
lasting piece of work, and in order to do 
this he was trained for the work, just as 
nowadays a piano maker is trained for his 
work. He could make frames and gild 
them, paint houses and do many things far 
beneath the dignity of the artist of today. 
All this training made for durability and 
their pictures have staid brilliant through 
the centuries. If the modern artists were 
assured of the physical immortality of their 
pictures, the effect would surely be whole- 
some. 

It often happens that pictures change in 
color greatly after painting. For instance, 
the black in many of Whistler's pictures 
has come through and delicate tones of 
gray have turned yellow. One can see 
without much mental effort how much 
charm must be lost by these tricks of the 
paints. Among the Luxembourg pictures 
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. are several that are not lasting well. Of 
course, the care a museum gives its pictures 
is more scientific than can be given in the 
usual home. One of ^the many threatening 
dangers comes through the atmospheric 
pressure and the porousness of the colors. 
The air and gases are constantly absorbed 
by the colors, engendering chemical com- 
positions capable of attacking the colors. 
Pictures not protected by varnish naturally 
suffer the most. Light and dampness help 
in this destructive work and gas is deadly. 
About the best protection the amateur can 
give is to protect his pictures with glass. 

Felix Ziem, the painter of Venetian 
scenes, and contemporary of Puvis de 
Chavannes, Harpignies, and a small group 
of other celebrities who immediately suc- 
ceeded the great masters of the period of 
1830, was born at Beaune in 1821, and died 
in his atelier on the heights of Montmarte, 
Paris, in 191 1. He was the son of a 
Croatian soldier w h o w a s 
made prisoner at Montereau 
in 1 814. After his Hberation 
he decided to stay in France, 
and settled in Provence, 
where he married. The 
boy at his baptism re- 
ceived the names of Felix 
Francois George Philibert. 
He was sent at an early age 
to complete his education at 
Dijon, and as he was fond of 
drawing his parents at first 
thought that the proper ca- 
reer for him would be that of 
an architect. He followed the 
lectures on this subject at the 
ficole des Beaux-Arts at Di- 
jon, and at the age of eight- 
een he carried off the Grand 
Prix, and started for Rome. 
But, instead of going to Italy^ 
as a young student of archi- 
tecture, he suddenly devel- 
oped a decided leaning to- 
ward painting, and set out 



with a box of colors and brushes. 

Rome seemed to him, however, to have 
been thoroughly exhausted, and he wan- 
dered over the rest of Italy in quest 
of a new field, which he f u n d at last 
at V e n i c e. Not that he actually 
settled on the spot, and resolved 
to paint nothing else but Venice 
the rest of his life, as some have 
imagined, but the old city of the Doges 
simply, for the moment, appealed to his 
fancy more than any other. He continued 
his travels, paid visits to the East, ventured 
even as far as Constantinople, which was 
quite a feat in those days, and returned to 
France, where he spent some time on the 
Riviera and at Marseilles. En route he 
picked up whatever teaching he could from 
various masters, but mostly studied on his 
own accord. When he came to Paris, some 
time before the year 1848, he was, there- 
fore, already a young painter with set 




PORTRAIT 

By Mile. Helene Clementine Dufau (French) 
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"LES CUIRASSIERS" 

By Guillauine Regamey (French) 



-Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 



tastes and forms of art, and merely im- 
proved on the scattering knowledge that 
he had acquired. He used the sketches that 
he had made in Italy and elsewhere, gave, 
them the finish and perfection that he 
learned in Paris, and made his debut as an 
exhibitor as far back as the Salon of 1849, 
when he presented two subjects, a ''View of 
the Bosphorous" and the "Grand Canal of 
Venice." 

Ziem was, above all, a cobrist, a luminous 
painter of brilliant lights and gorgeous tints, 
which he fixed on canvas with enthusiasm 
and with passion. He loved colors. He 
enjoyed transparent glorious blendings of 
all the vibrations of bright, ethereal sun- 
shine, and some of his works are a sym- 
])honv ol cok)r. They sometimes touch on 
extravagance, and overwhelm the design. 



but they are beautiful in their very disor- 
der and glowing excess. His color, which 
is really the strongest feature of his art, has 
grand and mellow splendor. He is a cap- 
able draughtsman, but not a strong one, as 
his early schooling was brief and incom- 
plete ; but in his Venetian views, painted 
from the heart in pigments of living fire, 
there glows and flashes all the harmonious 
magnificence of the south. His sunsets 
flame with melodies of color. Where Rico 
gives us the Venice of broad daylight and 
morning, Ziem and Twill translate her early 
mornings and nights into rhythmic notes of 
color. M. Ziem has been much discussed 
and decried by some ; and in later years 
his works were little spoken of ; but when 
we read of the enthusiasm with which his 
works w^ere received and extolled forty and 
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iifty years ago, we are not astonished. 
There is glory and magnificence in his 
luminous touches, a golden realism in his 
pictures of the Levant, the Bosphorous, 
and, above all, of Venice. 
HuMP.ER'i', F. (French) — ''fin dc Prome- 
naded 

The frontispiece for this chapter is a 
splendid picture so far as appearance 
goes. It attracts, it holds your attention ; 
peoi)le entering the room are absorbed in 
viewing it. It draws them to and into it. 
Much of this is due to its quality of color 
and the superb use he has made of it. It is 
a work of the highest quality, complex in 
its elements but arranged with sound taste 
and a firm will. His portraits are freely 
and gracefully drawn, cheerful in color and 



broad in technique. A silvery, soothing at- 
mosphere pervades the whole and gives 
unity to the picture. The broken lights of 
the sky and landscape are pleasantly re- 
peated in the dress. This pretty child is 
perfectly simple and natural, in perfect ac- 
cord with her surroundings, dressed, as it 
were, to be a setting for her. She has that 
perfection of grace which is bred of per- 
fect surroundings and one can know quite 
well without the asking that she is a nice, 
polite little lady. He makes harmony be- 
tween his color and the morale being of the 
person he paints. Sometimes solidity is a 
little lacking. 
Regamey, Guillaume (French) — ''Les 

Cuirassiers!' 

A military painter much less known than 




''LA MORTE" 

By Albert Besnard (French) 
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"LA FEMME" ' 

By Albert Besnard (French) 

many of his friends, but nevertheless a real 
painter. He gives a certain picturesque 
quality to his soldiers ; the lowest seem 
heroic. This quality does not show in "Les 
Cuirassiers'' as it does in several that are 
owned by the museum at Pau, but there is 
a feeling of great distinction in this work, 
which is increased by its color of rusty gold. 
In this picture the reds are oblique and if 



J ;i — Courtesy of The Luxembourg, Paris 

you look you will see that the reds of the 
Cottet next to it are horizontal and hold 
your attention much longer than the oblique. 
This question of distinction of color has 
a great deal more to do with the enjoyment 
and ultimate success of a painting than the 
public in general realizes. Look about you, 
and see why there is something lacking in 
feeling: in the beautiful '*La Verite" of 
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Lefebvre and '*La Jeunesse et ramour" of 
Bonguereau. Surely they are not faulty in 
largeness of design, decorative beauty or 
living force. What is it then that causes 
us to turn away our eyes and force them 
back to, say the Cottet? It is the quality 
of the color, and nothing else. When we 
do not find a tint of rose like color of youth, 
the color of a fair face blushing, there will 
be something lacking. It may be an inter- 
est in vibrancy, in life. In other words, a 
painting should blush quite as much as the 
face of y o u n g and comely boy or girl. 
Naturally as our eyes and our views of life 
and our fund of sentiment varies, our lik- 
ing for one sort of blush or another varies 
from a faint suggestion of a blush to a 
painfully embarrassing one. And so it is 
in paintings, but the life, the vibrating qual- 
ity and joy given forth by a painting de- 
pend much upon its blushing quality. 
Herman Anglada-Camarsa (Spanish)— 

''Phantasia!' 

A beautiful piece of splendid color; and 
original in vision ; it is not in any way an 
imitation— an interpretation. It is well di- 
vided in values and when you go away from 
it far enough, all fits in together very well. 
Besnard, Albert (French) — ''La Morte/' 

''La femme se chauffant/' 

Two Frenchmen at about the same time 
jumped into publicity, one Albert Besnard, 
the other Eugene Carriere. No two per- 
sonalities could have been more different. 
Besnard loves light, joy, movement, color, 
the splendor of nature and human luxuries. 
He plays with brilliant nudes, budding 
flowers, with wonderful hair, with all the 
lights of the heavens and those created by 
man. Carriere studied the depth of shade, 
the silences, the intimate circle of family 
life; he gave little space in his works to 
outdoors, abhorred movement, restrained 
his color and his eloquence, and his strength 
came from his sobriety and apparent pov- 
erty. But there is one point where these 
two contrary natures entirely accord. It is 
in the understanding of the form. They 



have, both of them, to a rare degree, the 
''sense of the model"; that is to say, the de- 
termination of the volume of the bodies in 
space, by the clever calculation of the oppo- 
sition of light and shade. The bodies they 
create ''turn"; they have the fullness of 
statues. 

I should never have thought of compar- 
ing the two men myself, but the above is a 
very free translation of one of M. Leonce 
Benedite's clever comparisons and opened 
my eyes to this point about them both. Per- 
haps no two recent men have been more dis- 
cussed than these two, but now we will 
separate them, for surely there can be no 
other points of similarity that would join 
them in our mind. 

Albert Besnard belonged to a family of 
artists. His father was a pupil of Ingres 
and his mother a miniature painter. He 
studied under Cabanel for a short time and 
that reminds me that the pupils of Cabanel 
must form an army. He entered into Im- 
pressionism and the plein air movements 
with enthusiasm-, and soon emerged with a 
most remarkable personality. In 1884 he 
startled the public with one of his studies 
of two lights. It was of a lady in the con- 
flicting golden lamplight and the lilac lights 
of evening. 

"Femme se chauffanf'^ is a picture with 
this same problem, painted in 1889. It is a 
view of an entirely nude figure, with her 
draperies at her feet. She sits upon a fur 
rug, resting on cushions placed against a 
chimney that one does not see. She holds 
a cup to her lips but stops a moment before 
drinking to fix the fire that throws bright 
and pearly reflections on her body. It is 
this illumination which we have learned to 
associate with Besnard's work. He sees the 
color in nature about objects with intensity; 
he creates movement and luminosity and 
makes objects in the flare of the sun blaze 
with light. 

An altogether different subject is t h e 
hauntingly powerful and tragic "Morte!' 
The composition is dignified and restful. 



